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THE CHILD 


VOLUME Xv JUNE 1946 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


Few years of commemoration can be as rich in fruitful recollection 
of what has been done for children and what can be done as one which 
celebrates Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and Horace Mann. Both 
dreamed of the opportunities of mankind if only society would con- 
cern itself adequately with the needs and possibilities of children. 
The American pioneer visioned education for all children; the Swiss 
showed the way to understanding and appreciation of childhood. Both 
would have rejoiced at the knowledge we have gained in recent years 
of the development of children; they would surely have wondered why 
we do not put into effect in our schools more of what we know of 
child-development as the basis for a better world. 

% 


One organization that has kept the ideals of Pestalozzi consistently 
before us is the New Education Fellowship, founded in 1915 by edu- 
cational and lay leaders who knew only too well that a peaceful, con- 
structive human society could come about chiefly through efforts that 
begin with the children. “We must unite for peace or perish,” Clare 
Soper, NEF’s devoted executive officer said in a recent statement; 
- “that is the issue before the people of the world. From now on edu- 
cation has a new objective—the development of a new loyalty for 
which it is by no means prepared. Over and above all the ends which 
the best education has served in the past it must now help to build a 
peaceful and cooperative world. All the scientific inventions that 
have drawn the world so closely together materially point to the need 
for an appropriate education to give the people an understanding of 


this emerging world and to support wise cooperative action among 
nations.” 
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To the goal Miss Soper describes all the social and spiritual agencies 
of our time must give of their best. But perhaps one of the least under- 
stood of today’s agencies—for its ultimate possibilities at least-—is that of 
science. We must revise our concept of science and scientific men as con- 
cerned only with the material and mechanistic. Dr. G. B. Chisolm, who 
has been quoted in these columns before, has been identifying the reasons 
why we fight wars. He finds many of them to be well known and 
recognized neurotic symptoms—“prejudice, isolationism, the ability 
emotionally and uncritically to believe unreasonable things, excessive 
desire for material or power, excessive fear of others, belief in a destiny 
to control others, vengeance, ability to avoid seeing and facing un- 
pleasant facts and taking*appropriate action.” Psychiatrists every- 
where, he points out, have spent their lives trying to help individuals 
who are in trouble; but he urges that they. go into the preventive field 
where the big job needs to be done—with the children. ‘The training 
of children is making a thousand neurotics for every one that psychia- 
trists can hope to help with psychotherapy,” he says. “To produce a 
generation of mature citizens is the biggest and most necessary job any 
country could undertake, and the reward in saving of misery and 
suffering would be colossal.” 

A host of organizations are beginning to see the possibilities of the 
kind of education and re-education that would redeem the world— 
the Parent-Education National Conference recently at Atlantic City, 
with fifteen resolutions, nearly all of which stress the need for under- 
standing child development and taking national action accordingly; 
the Hogg Foundation, of the University of Texas, with its significant 
use of its own materials and those gathered from excellent sources 
everywhere—to name only two. The returned soldiers—and their 
wives—know what it’s all about. There are real possibilities for home, 
church, and school—if we will only use them. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL? 


In October 1945 the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina and the 
president of the State Education Association appointed a committee to make a study of elementary 
education in the State. As part of the study 29 schools were invited to participate in self- 


evaluation and in cooperative planning for improvement. The excerpts herewith are from the 
summary of the findings of the year’s work as reported to the Southern States Work Conference. 
They are reproduced because of the emphasis on understanding of children’s needs as basic in 
elementary education. H. Arnold Perry and Roy W. Morrison were co-chairmen of the committee. 


HE statements below illustrate kinds 

of behavior which are deemed highly 

important and which the elementary 

school should try to develop in all its 
work: 

1. The child lives happily and con- 
structively with his fellows. This char- 
acteristic should appear in all the activities 
of the classroom, in extra-classroom ac- 
tivities, in home relationships, and in the 
child’s relationships with adults and other 
children in his community life. The 
school proposes to be concerned with de- 
veloping this characteristic in the organi- 
zation and direction of all school activities. 
It proposes that the development of con- 
cepts, attitudes, and ideals conducive to 
this characteristic be prominent in the 
social studies especially. The school pro- 
poses to pursue this purpose in collabora- 
tion with the home and with the cther 
social institutions of the community. 

The following traits illustrate the be- 
havior of a child who is developing this 
broad tendency at his own level of social 
maturity: 

a. He assumes responsibility and takes 
the initiative without aggressive in- 
sistence. 

b. He works and plays readily and 
without 
others. 


self-consciousness with 


c. He appears secure in his group. 

d. He succeeds or fails without undue 
emotional reaction. 

2. The child uses effectively the com- 
mon skills and knowledges in daily living. 
There has been a great deal of critical 
evaluation of elementary children’s mas- 
tery of reading, spelling, speech, writing, 
the interpretative use of other language 
materials, and arithmetic. The tendency 
is, however, not to think that more drill 
in mechanics is the answer. Emphasis is 
being placed on the functional develop- 
ment and the integrative use of both skills 
and knowledges. 

It is proposed that in real situations in 
and out of school such traits be stimulated 
and guided as: 

a. He turns naturally to books, cur- 
rent periodicals, the radio, the mo- 
tion picture for needed information 
or for recreation. 

b. He participates readily, effectively, 
and pleasantly in the oral and writ- 
ten language activities appropriate 
to his level of maturity and to the 
work and play he engages in. 

c. He recognizes, appreciates, and 
handles accurately and readily the 
number-situations in his daily living. 

3. The child develops and conserves a 
vitally healthy body. This purpose has 
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not been served by the “teaching” of 
health, even when based upon activities 
such as dramatics which enlist the interest 
and participation of the child. It is 
served only when the school undertakes 
to encourage and guide the child in actual, 
individual healthful living in the various 
situations in which he carries on his ac- 
tivities, in and out of school. 

The purpose of the school, therefore, is, 
in cooperation with the home and with 
community health agencies, to assist the 
child in everyday experiences, in special 
projects, and in health service activities 
(such as physical examinations and in- 
oculations), so that: 

a. He becomes familiar with and uses 
the health resources of the com- 
munity. 

b. He avoids unhealthful and takes 
pleasure in healthful practices. 

c. He assumes responsibility in keeping 
his school and home environment 
clean and attractive. 

d. He assumes responsibility in im- 
proving the health of the group. 

4. The child exhibits alert, wholesome 
mental attitudes and emotional reactions 
in his typical behavior. This purpose can 
best be served incidentally, but it must be 
served systematically and carefully. A 
pleasing, dynamic personality in the 
teacher and a happy “emotional climate” 
in the school and in the home are prime 
essentials. Individual and group guidance 
is required to develop insight and intelli- 
gent attitudes toward himself and his en- 
vironment, his problems, his needs, his 
decisions, his achievements and failures. 

Our purpose is to develop such traits as: 

a. He is conscious of his own capacities 
and limitations, and builds the one 


while he learns to live with the 
other. 


b. He is aware of the aptitudes or re- 
sources, and the limitations of his 
fellows. He helps use the former 
constructively and to overcome or 
compensate for the latter. 

c. He is happy or cheerful under most 
circumstances. 

d. He is curious about many things 
and seeks to satisfy his curiosity 
openly and with discrimination. 

§. He thinks critically and construc- 
tively in the affairs of his everyday life. 
There are two aspects of this purpose. 
In all classroom and school activity, the 
teacher must seek to stimulate, to guide, 
and to assist the child, so that he becomes 
accustomed to examine critically but not 
hypercritically, to seek further facts, to 
form tentative conclusions, further to 
check his conclusions. In addition the 
teacher seeks to accustom the child to 
setting up purposes, to planning, to evalu- 
ating the results of his creative efforts. 
Along with critical and constructive 
thinking with verbalized materials and his 
own experiences in the classroom, the 
teacher, with the parent, should attempt 
to stimulate the child to use these tools 
in his everyday out-of-school affairs, so 
that, for example: 

a. He is curious about explanations and 

relationships. 

b. He is alert to motives for speech and 
action. 

c. He is ready to explore other possi- 
bilities than the one immediately 
apparent. 

6. He participates fully in organized 

group activities which develop civic com- 
petence. Some of these activities go on 
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in the classroom in the form of committee 
work, various clubs and councils. Some 
are peculiarly the child’s own, his scout 
troop, his “gang,” his 4-H club. In no 
case should the school look upon them as 
primarily preparatory, but as serving the 
same ends for him, as do the adult’s own 
civic-social organizations. Full participa- 
tion implies that he shares in all phases 
of activity from conceiving a purpose to 
using the finished product, and on every 
level of membership he can achieve in his 
group. 

Civic competence implies that, at his 
level of maturity, for example, he: 

a. Cooperates in group action when he 

does not profit individually. 

b. Assumes leadership at appropriate 
times and. without arrogance or 
domineering. 

c. Contributes freely, and without un- 
due emotion to group discussion. 

d. Helps in carrying out group de- 
cisions even when he has opposed 
them. 

7. He participates in and appreciates 
activities which use and develop individual 
resources, and which have real social and 
vocational worth. ‘This purpose hardly 
needs illustrating. It must be distinctly 
understood, however, that it implies a 
choice of activities. It includes voluntary 
and independent as well as directed or 
obligatory activities. The child should 
become accustomed to and skillful in the 
use of tools and simple machinery. Be- 
coming acquainted with and gaining sim- 
ple insight into the occupations of the 
community, assuming responsibilities in 
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the home, and engaging in simple work 
experiences during free time are objectives 
which the school should accept in co- 
operation with the home. 

In brief, the school proposes to assume 
some degree of responsibility, working 
with the home and the rest of the com- 
munity, in the development of every 
aspect of the whole child. It proposes to 
discharge this responsibility through stim- 
ulating, guiding, and assisting the active 
child in all aspects of his living. It will 
utilize all his school activities, drawing 
upon its own resources and those of the 
whole community. It will cooperate with 
the home and the community in imaking 
his growth in out-of-school activity 
broaded, richer, more profitable. 


The program for healthful living is not 
dependent solely upon what is done during 
the health education period. Since all ex- 
periences of the child condition his be- 
havior, health education must be thought 
of as a product of a great variety of ex- 
periences in home, school, and community. 
The organization and atmosphere of the 
entire school have a bearing on healthful 
living. All teachers who come in contact 
with the child exert an influence which 
must be considered. Healthful behavior 
as revealed through daily habits is depen- 
dent upon the expression of scientific and 
intelligent attitudes which give a basis for 
self-education. Not only is the provision 
of opportunities basic for good health 
practices, but actual pupil participation is 
essential—From Health Needs of School- 
Age Children. 
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A GROWING PHILOSOPHY AT WORK 


M. LUCILE HARRISON 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


N order to work effectively with boys 
and girls in any school situation, the 
administrative group, teaching staff, par- 
ents, and pupils must plan together to 
achieve what seems of importance to all 
of the groups living and working together 
in the school. In other words, they must 
work out a philosophy which all can ac- 
cept and which will allow for educational 
results desired by all the groups making 
up the school family. 

The philosophy adopted will need to be 
considered for its effectiveness in school 
organization and pupil grouping, the edu- 
cational program in each school year, 
pupil progress through the years, pupil 
accounting, pupil participation in the 
school’s management, and parent educa- 
tion and participation. It must fit the 
specific school for Which it is worked out, 
and its carrying out must be within the 
realm of possibility as far as the individual 
school is concerned. 


Freedom Essential 


No basic school philosophy can be 
worked out, nor become effective in 
achieving results desired, if there is not 
freedom within the school and _possibili- 
ties within the personnel for thinking out, 
formulating, and executing a basic phi- 
losophy. That is, no one can be invited 
in, as a specialist from outside, and work 
one out effectively for any school. Nei- 
ther can a philosophy work if imposed by 
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anyone other than the school family made 
up of the groups mentioned above. 

Ernest Horn Elementary School, lab- 
oratory unit on the campus of Colorado 
State College of Education, is a school 
which finds itself in the fortunate situa- 
tion of being able to work out its own 
philosophy and to put that philosophy into 
practice within the limitations of the pur- 
pose of such an elementary school on such 
a college campus. 

The basic philosophy of the school has 
not been set in any fixed pattern. It is 
still in the growing stage, and any mem- 
ber of the teaching staff and administra- 
tive group will admit that there have been, 
are, and still will be periods in which the 
growing pains of the philosophy seem very 
great and burdensome. Nevertheless, the 
results over a period of years have brought 
forth some good, tangible factors to 
which the school family cling because 
these factors work out effectively and 
tend to fit the situation in which the 
school exists. Those factors have become 
the core of the growing and working phi- 
losophy and will undoubtedly promote its 
further evolution. In the hope that a 
write-up of some of those factors may 
stimulate other school families in the plan- 
ning of their own working philosophies, 
the following are described as typical 
results: 


1. The Reading Readiness Program 
2. The Plan of Progression from Grade 
to Grade 
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The Reports to Parents 

Pupil Accounting 

The Elementary School Council 
Parent Participation 

All-School Programs and Festivals 


1. The Reading Readiness Program 


It is a well accepted fact that the all- 
important skill begun in the elementary 
school period is that of reading. Its im- 
portance has come from the fact that, as 
our American schools are organized, read- 
ing is the open-sesame to all fields of learn- 
ing of an informational nature. Because 
of this fact, reading is the learning about 
which parents, teachers, and pupils are 
anxious during the early elementary years. 
If pupils are successful in it, all are happy. 
If pupils are unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts to master the reading skills, teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils are unhappy. 

In order to avoid the dire results of un- 
happiness and failure in the early periods 
of learning to read, the pupils of the 
Ernest Horn Elementary School are given 
a thorough instructional program in read- 
ing readiness, and after that are admitted 
to classes in reading instruction only if 
readiness to deal with modern reading ma- 
terials has been demonstrated. All chil- 
dren who are definitely unready to deal 
with those materials, and the generally 
accepted programs in reading, are given 
an extended program in readiness for read- 
ing or are given a specially planned slow 
induction into the reading program. 

By such a readiness program and plan of 
induction into the taking on of the all- 
important reading skills, nervous tensions 
and anxieties of pupils and parents are 
reduced to a minimum, and failures in 
reading in the first grade are nonexistent. 


True, some pupils learn very much more 
slowly than others, but none fail, and it 
is a rare thing for any pupil to be re- 
tained in our first grade where reading 
instruction proper is begun. 


2. The Plan of Progression from Grade to 
Grade 


Failure and retention are practically un- 
known among our pupils. Each pupil 
spends one year in each grade and moves 
on to the next at the end of that year. 
Because of this fact, no pupils ask anx- 
iously “Will I pass?” No parent comes 
with anxiety written on his face asking, 
“Will Bill go on with his class this year?” 
However, this fact does not mean that the 
school does not shift pupils about so that 
their education can proceed with best re- 
sults. Many times, parents, teachers, and 
administrators agree that John could be 
taught to better advantage if shifted up 
or down a grade, but the shift is made 
only on the basis that the pupil can no 
longer be instructed to his best advantage 
where he is, and that a shift may create 
a better learning situation for him. Such 
a shift is never made because at the end of 
a year he received a failing grade in some 
subject of major importance. 


3. Reports to Parents 


Over a period of years the school has 
experimented with a system of reports to 
parents in the form of informal letters, 
descriptive and explanatory in nature. 
Those letters are usually written by the 
teachers alone, but one of the staff has 
been particularly successful in working 
out a report to the parent with the child 
in conference. She and he decide together 
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what the parent should know about his 
work. 

Such reports have never contained letter 
or numerical grades for subjects within 
the curriculum. Instead, pupil progress 
and achievement are discussed as it con- 
cerns the specific child. The child’s own 
ability to grow and actual growth are 
taken into consideration instead of his 
relationship to the group as a whole or his 
relationship to standardized norms for the 
country as a whole. Frequently the child 
measures highest within his group in some 
subject takes home a report which tells 
the parent that that child is not working 
On the other 
hand, the one who measures lowest in the 


up to his own capacity. 


group as a whole may have a report to 
take to his parents telling of satisfactory 
progress because the teacher knows that he 
is doing all of which he is capable. At 
times results of standardized scores are 
mentioned if that seems wise, but the let- 
ters are more often in the nature of a 
descriptive account. 


4. Pupil Accounting 


From the time a pupil enters our school, 
an accumulative record of his progress and 
abilities is kept. This passes with him 
from grade to grade. Such records are 
kept up by the personnel office and officer 
in charge, but are added to by individual 
The pupil-accumulative- 
folders make up a file for the grade which 
is kept in the room where the teacher may 
refer to it at all times. Each grade file is 
portable and may be taken easily wherever 


it is to be used within the building. 


instructors. 


§. The Elementary School Council 


The Elementary School Council consists 
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of two pupils from each grade elected to 
meet together and formulate the policies 
and put into action controls which it is 
possible for pupils to set up and execute. 
The representatives elect their own coun- 
cil officers. Representatives report mat- 
ters of importance to the council from 
their grades, and report back to their own 
groups action of the council. This pupil 
council considers and takes care of such 
matters as: (1) general elementary school 
assemblies, (2) playground regulations, 
(3) street safety controls, (4) general 
school conduct regulations, and (5) all- 
school functions. 

In addition to these functions, a pupil 
from an intermediate grade is always in 
attendance in the elementary school office 
to aid in discharging some of the func- 
tions of that office. Each pupil in the 
intermediate grades spends an average of 
six half days a year on such duty. By so 
doing, he loses little of regular instruc- 
tion, but gains much in learning (1) to 
answer the telephone properly, (2) to take 
down and carry messages, or call desired 
persons to the telephone, (3) to meet visi- 
tors from outside our school, and (4) to 
assist the director and her secretary in the 
duties of the office wherever possible. 


6. Parent Participation 


Among the activities carried out by 
parents of the school are the following: 
(1) assisting in all-school functions, (2) 
furnishing transportation when groups 
leave the school, (3) attending study 
groups, (4) making individual contribu- 
tions to the school or small groups from 
their own experiences, information, ex- 
hibits, or special abilities, and (5) attend- 
ing grade and all-school programs. 
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The parents come often to visit as indi- 
viduals whenever they desire or upon call 
by the teachers. Such visits often result 
in conferences between teacher and 
parents. 

Although we do not have the usual 
parent-teacher organization, the parents 
of the school have a very real part to play 
with pupils and teachers. The relation- 
ship has proved beneficial and wholesome 
to school and families making up the 
school. 


7. All-School Programs and Festivals 


Several times during the year all grades 
plan together and carry out various types 
of programs and festivals in which all 
pupils in the school participate. Typical 
among those are: 


a. The Fall Fair, planned for before 
the end of the spring months and 
giving many pupils incentive for 
gardening,. construction, and all 
sorts of creative activities during 
the summer. 


b. The Christmas Festival and Giving 


of Gifts to the Needy, allowing op- 
portunity to share with less for- 
tunate children and families. 

c. The Doll Exhibit, which brings to 
light many interesting dolls and doll 
collections after Christmas. 

d. The Spring Play Day, which may be 
in the form of a dance and song 
program or athletic meet. 

e. The All-School Picnic, which comes 
at the end of the school year as a 
final good time to be enjoyed by all 
at one of the local parks. 


To attempt to put the growing phi- 
losophy of the Ernest Horn Elementary 
School into a generalized statement would 
result in an abstraction of very little 
value. No such attempt is here made; in- 
stead we offer the evidence that we have 
something of value and that it is still in a 
growing state. We hope that it will not 
become static, so long as it bears the gen- 
eral marks of a good educational environ- 
ment for pupils of the elementary school 
years from kindergarten through sixth 
grade. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PROGRAMS AS RELATED 


TO MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


LYNETTE M. MESSER 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 


AN the average child solve his prob- 

lems in the average combination of 
cement, wood, plaster and glass that has 
harassed the life of our children for these 
many generations? This to the extent 
that our adults, though years removed 
from its brown walls, still shudder and 
shrink within themselves at the thought 
of the school classroom. 

Can the school building in its design 
contribute to the mental health of the 
child, the family and the teacher? 

In planning a school building, do we 
need to arrange space in such a fashion 
that the space itself will be, in part, a paid 
teacher—or shall we leave this to chance? 

In general, the problem of mental health 
has been so negatively met by the class- 
room design that the program is rigid, the 
teacher progresses through a series of emo- 
tional disturbances in the effort to fit the 
child into the inflexible mold. The child, 
in turn, writhes and squirms throughout 
the day and gives vent to these tensions 
through his efforts to destroy the desks, 
the walls, the books or any part of the 
school that comes under hand. In view of 
the climate of restraint in most class- 
rooms, it would seem that the child’s 
effort toward the solution of the problem 
is not unintelligent. 

Consider the kindergarten program, 
which is, perhaps, the most plastic of all 
in a public school system. Each minute 


of the child’s day is ordered by adults and 
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on the basis of adult standards of ljving. 
As an example, at a prescribed time all 
children must participate in “Newspaper.” 
The teacher announces the day’s “topic.” 
“Today, children, I want you to tell me 
something interesting you saw on the way 
to school.” She recognizes Billy’s franti- 
cally waving hand. He starts telling 
about the new puppy at home. He is 
interrupted and told that he may tell 
that later, and that now we are talking 
about what we saw on the way to school. 
There is undoubtedly value in directing 
the child’s thinking along definite chan- 
nels from time to time, but what happens 
to the child who is not allowed to talk 
about a subject that is very vital to him 
at the moment? It is only in the rare 
kindergarten that the teacher “makes 
time” for the child’s spontaneous expres- 
sion. These controlled procedures are also 
followed in every other phase of the day’s 
activity. “We do not sing now! We 
sing at 10: 10.” 

Another aspect of the school program 
which has been neglected is the balancing 
of the activities throughout the day. 
There is a need to achieve a relationship 
between the mentally stimulating and the 
physically active periods; balance is es- 
sential in spacing restful and vigorous, 
quiet and noisy activities. 

To present adequately a flexible and 
balanced program, the design of the school 
becomes an important consideration. If 
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the arrangement of the room or rooms 
has not been planned for this type of 
program, the ingenious teacher will pro- 
vide space for privacy and opportunity 
for spontaneous expression by arranging 
furniture and equipment as well as util- 
izing other space, such as the nurse’s room, 
kitchen, hall, or closets. In many cases, 
opportunities for individual as well as 
group work may be carried on simultane- 
ously in the same room. This involves 
new concepts in the lay-out and control 
of space in a new building program. In 
this type of room, the average teacher and 
the average child can work without 
frustration. 

Let us not forget that, at times, the 
child needs privacy and a place where he 
may be alone. He needs space that is his 
own—a place to put things that even 
the teacher does not disturb without per- 
mission. What conflict must occur when 
the child is taught not to touch another 
child’s desk, the teacher’s desk or mother’s 
dresser, yet finds adults freely going 
through his special belongings? 

When the nursery school and child care 
program was organized on the campus of 
the San Francisco State College, it was 
housed in buildings not adapted to this 
use. Experience demonstrated that in 
spite of these handicaps, after a well- 
balanced program was initiated, the child 
showed less fatigue and crying was heard 
less often. 

With the adaptation of the rooms, and 
with the addition of a balcony which pro- 
vided much needed space, children became 
more spontaneous, more social, and the 
adjustment to routines was made with 
ease. 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


To insure sound mental health in the 
child, the school must plan to work with 
the family on mutual problems. This 
may well involve space for conferences, 
room for parent-child activities, and pro- 
vision for the parent’s observation and 
participation in classroom activities. 

However, well-planned schools and 
functional programs will not meet our 
educational needs unless the staff is cora- 
posed of teachers who meet the highest 
standards of mental health and training. 

In addition to acquiring a fine staff, a 
greater number of teachers should be em- 
ployed to reduce the number of children 
in the classroom. We may seriously harm 
the child if we place him in too large a 
group. In this situation, he becomes 
overstimulated and fails to receive the 
guidance so necessary to his best maximum 
development. 

In summarizing, we must experiment 
with various types of programs and build- 
ings, new ways in family-school living, 
and plan for wiser selection and training 
of teachers. 


The child who gives us genuine cause 
for concern is the one who is habitually 
fearful, the child who is blocked in ex- 
pressing himself, who really suffers in 
every new situation. Feeling himself to 
be in some way “different,” this child be- 
comes increasingly self-conscious, and so 
develops a growing sense of defeat and in- 
feriority. Some children try to protect 
themselves against this feeling by showing 
off or becoming aggressive; others with- 
draw into themselves and become shy.— 
Alma Paulsen, in Arts in Childhood. 
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BY 


THE TEACHER AND THE PROGRAM 


ONEIDA COCKRELL 
Director, Garden Apartments Nursery Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


HAT kind of a school will make 

for the best possible mental health 
for boys and girls? There are two fac- 
tors—the teachers, and the program. 

As to the teachers, it is the teacher’s 
personality that counts—her warmth and 
affection, her attention to things often 
considered trivial; for example, facial ex- 
pressions, voice inflection, humor, real, 
honest-to-goodness rollicking laughter. In 
my experience all these have helped create 
a healthy atmosphere that will help a 
child over difficult situations. 

For the program, it should not be too 
stimulating, but geared to meet the needs 
and interests of the growing child—sim- 
ple and flexible. 

Here are some accounts of actual situ- 
ations: 


No. 1 


Child’s insecurity due to his attach- 
ment to his mother. He cries upon enter- 
ing nursery school and continues to cry 
(This behavior 


occurs only after a vacation or an ab- 


when mother leaves him. 


sence from school.) 

Jerry is allowed to cry on the teacher’s 
shoulder. 
move his wraps with some assistance and 
puts them on the hook. Finally the 
teacher reminds Jerry that she has some 
work to do. 


Still crying he proceeds to re- 


Putting him on the rug she 
gives him a hug and goes over to the shelf 
and begins the process of giving the fish 
a “bath.” Jerry, on the rug, continues to 
cry. 

From the children: “Why is Jerry cry- 
ing?” 
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Teacher: “He misses his mother just 
now.” 

(Meanwhile the teacher is trying to 
transfer fish from one bowl to another 
while Jerry watches her.) 

Teacher: “I don’t seem to be able to 
catch this fish. Looks like I need some 
help, doesn’t it?” 

Jerry: “Let me help you—I know how 
to catch fish. I can catch them good.” 

(With cup in hand together teacher and 
Jerry catch fish and wash his bowl.) 

Jerry: “I’m a good helper, aren’t 1?” 

Teacher: “Yes, Jerry, you are a good 
helper,” and pats his shoulder. 


No. 2 


Patsy, age four, is a timid little girl 
whose sole care has been left to an older 
grandmother. The grandmother, a kind 
person but rather sharp and precise, just 
doesn’t have warmth or sense of humor 
and seems rather stern. Patsy is par- 
ticularly shy with children and has played 
with few. At home standards of be- 
havior are too high; formal manners are 
stressed and Patsy at times appears con- 
fused and frightened. Her speech is soft 
and quiet, and when she entered nursery 
school her expression was full of uncer- 
tainty and restraint. 

She remained close by the teacher for 
several days and through conversation and 
affection she began to appear a bit secure 
Patsy and the 
teacher usually engaged in play together. 

Finally Patsy detached herself from the 
teacher and became interested in the doll 


in her new surroundings. 
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and doll buggy. This buggy had been the 
most interesting toy of another child who 
had always had to be persuaded to give it 
up. In fact he went for it each morning 
upon arrival. 

Patsy secured it this particular morn- 
ing, and when Bennie came in, after re- 
moving his wraps, he ran into the play 
room, spied Patsy with the buggy, and 
proceeded to snatch it from her. She held 
on, however, looking helplessly at the 
teacher. A pulling episode went on for 
a few minutes that did not necessarily call 
for teacher interference. Patsy continued 
to look at the teacher and succeeded in 
holding on to the buggy. The teacher 
reassured Patsy’s position by nodding and 
smiling. Bennie saw that he was not 
going to win and left. Patsy seemed quite 
relieved and pleased. She rolled past the 
teacher and said, “It was my turn. I had 
it first.” 


No. 3. (School Program) 


Several children are sitting around look- 
ing at books while the remaining few are 
being toileted. Beverly Jean, 3 years and 
11 months, looks at her book a few 
minutes, then climbs into a chair and an- 
nounces, “Look here, little people, I’m 
going to tell you a story.” 

Immediately the children respond to 
her. Following the teacher’s suggestion, 
they put their books away and Beverly 
moves to the center of the group. The 
story she chose was “Cinder.” 

“Once upon a time there was a little 
kitten named Cinder who lived with Toby. 
One day she got lost so Toby went to 
look for her. They looked for her in the 
desk, but Cinder was not there. Toby 


leoked in his housing toys (tool chest) but 
she wasn’t there. 

“They looked on the couch with pretty 
pillows—Lance, do you have a red pillow 
like this?” (response) “Yes, I do.” 

“Donna, do you have a pillow like 
this?” “Yes.” 

“See this picture, Toby has on red pants 
—Lance do you have red pants like this?” 

(Lance) “Yes, I had some red pants but 
they’re too big now.” 

“Wilbert, do you have some red pants 
like this?” 

(Donna) “Yes, Billy has some red pants 
like those.” 

“Sit down, Butch, down like this” 
(pushing him down firmly). 

(Butch) “I won’t.” (Teacher suggests 
they all sit down and at that Beverly 
resumes her story.) 

“Toby thought he would go outdoors 
to look for Cinder because she might be 
outside. So he put on his coat and put 
his hand in (everybody) his pocket and 
there was Cinder.” 

The school program is relaxed so that 
the children may feel free to participate 
as Beverly Jean did. This was her own 
suggestion which was given a chance to 
be developed. 

The children accepted Beverly readily, 
responding warmly to her story telling. 
The children looked to Beverly as their 
“teacher” and enjoyed the story as much, 
I believe, as if an adult had been telling it. 

Beverly showed no bashfulness or reti- 
cence about telling the story, since it was 
her own suggestion. She enjoyed the 
“spotlight” and prolonged the story period. 
There was a look of happiness on her face 
and the children’s as she told the story 
clearly and with a dramatic touch. 
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THE ART ROOM-—A PERSONALITY WORKSHOP 


MARIE V. TURBOW 
Public Schools, Scarsdale, New York 


T was obvious that the horses had taken 
over in our school! A chance remark 
about the possibility of showing the more 
than average number of horses which had 
been produced on all levels and in all 
media had brought forth a flood of offer- 
ings in the form of toy horses, horse pic- 
tures, playing cards with horses, and even 
horse’s hair. The question then was how 
to put all this enthusiasm to the best 
possible use. 

Such a spontaneous display of interest 
is a great delight to the art teacher in the 
modern school, who sees it as an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the many facets of art 
teaching today. She feels that an art 
room should contribute to the develop- 
ment of the child; socially, as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of a group; physi- 
cally, giving free play to large and small 
muscles; academically, as an aid to learn- 
ing; creatively, both from the point of 
view of aesthetics and of free expression. 

Through combined efforts of group and 
individual we produced a horse show. 
Frank S. and his friend Tommy, both of 
whom work at a riding stable after school, 
made the initial suggestion and offered to 
bring souvenirs and equipment to give the 
proper atmosphere. They planned to “rob 
a saddle off'a Mr. H.” but were easily 
persuaded that they owned enough and 
could “borrow with permission” enough 
to make an ample exhibition. Tommy, a 
child who had heretofore been quite in- 
conspicuous except as a follower of the 
more sophisticated Frank, discovered in 
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the process that he could draw horses well. 
To date he has made one large painting, 
one ash tray, and one clay mug with horse 
motifs, and has developed a real interest 
in the whole creative process, as well as a 
feeling of personal achievement and con- 
tribution. 

On another grade level a ten-year-old 
twin, always placed in the shadow by his 
more handsome and outgoing brother, dis- 
covered a talent for creating very lifelike 
animals. His general feeling of insecurity 
and inferiority was recognized, and when 
he produced a somewhat nondescript ani- 
mal with a singularly expressive body he 
was encouraged to make some more. He 
finally developed his skill to a point where 
he made, fired, and glazed three active 
equines for our show. He became so in- 
terested that he urged his father, who is 
a professional photographer, to lend the 
school some pictures of horses. These 
were then hung by John on a main bulletin 
board as advance publicity. John is now 
glad that his brother has been elected 
captain of the baseball team. “We have 
artists and ball players in our family,” he 
says. 

Elizabeth brought science into the show 
by drawing a large horse and labeling all 
the parts. A bright child with a nervous 
disposition, she learns faster than most of 
her classmates, and so is encouraged to de- 
velop interests which she can pursue in 
her spare time. She is now drawing and 
making clay models of the heart and cir- 
culatory system. Here art is being used 
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as an aid to learning as well as in per- 
sonality adjustment. 

First and second grade children, who 
never like to be left out, asked ‘““How do 
you make a horse?” They were asked in 
return, “How many of you can act like a 
horse?” Nearly every one could act out 
some part of the behavior pattern of this 
favored animal. Horses having been 
clearly recalled to their mind and emo- 
tions, they seemed to find no difficulty in 
reproducing them. 

The third grade had a wonderful time 
with imaginary horses. They were read- 
ing a story by Kipling about all kinds of 
weird animals. They thought that they 
would like to invent some of their own. 

Thus one by one, and group by group, 
the entries presented themselves for classi- 
fication. Each classification was repre- 
sented on one bulletin board or show 
case, and some of the groupings included 
clay horses, block printed horses, anatomi- 
cal studies of horses, horses’ family por- 
traits, horses’ professions, etc. 

This type of project requires a flexible 
program and schedule for the teacher. 
She must have regular scheduled periods 
during which she can work with a whole 
group, giving them projects commensur- 
ate with their age and development. Dur- 
ing these periods the children may make 
designs, working on large paper in a free 
medium. This not only helps to develop 
creative freedom, but also serves as a re- 
lease for physical and emotional tensions. 
It may be extended to working to music 
and trying to capture the mood of the 
piece being played. 

In addition to scheduled periods, how- 
ever, there must be time when the ait 
room can house three sixth graders work- 


ing on a health poster, ten third graders 
working on Easter eggs for a play, one 
fourth grader finishing a clay horse for 
the next firing of the kiln, one fifth grader 
who, having limited powers of concentra- 
tion and much energy, may have been sent 
in to work off some steam washing out 
paint pans. She must, in other words, 
have time for the individual child, his 
hobby horse and his problem. 

The culminating event of the horse 
show will be an assembly entitled “The 
Blue Horse Disappears.” This is a fantasy 
created by the sixth grade which will be 
acted out by members of the second, fifth, 
and sixth grades. - Second grade children 
create a large blue horse by painting one. 
He disappears only to turn up as a blue 
puppet horse in a puppet show made by 
the sixth graders. After this the Blue 
Horse, and the others, will disappear, 
making way for new creative interests 
and enthusiasms. 


As I look around me, after forty-six 
years of continuous teaching, the only 
really happy students I know are those 
who have found harmony in themselves. 
Can it be taught? It can be learned, any- 
how. Not in the classroom alone, cer- 
tainly. Nor can an ill-adjusted teacher 
teach it. The specialist who has left his 
specialty run away with him, who keys 
the whole world to it, no matter what the 
consequences, cannot teach it. The 
teacher, to begin with, must have the 
well-tempered mind himself. There is no 
form of isolation so dangerous as this, 
which thinks life can be played in one key 
only.—Henry Noble MacCracken, in The 
American Mercury. 
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A GROUP WORK EXPERIENCE FOR TEEN-AGERS 


ROBERT H. WEINER 


Director of Activities, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Louisville, Kentucky 


“Why do clubs need to raise money 
by giving dances?” 

“We need money to pay off our 
debts. Giving a big dance is the best 
way to raise money.” 

“Is it necessary to sell tickets to 
adults?” 

“We sold tickets to anyone who 
wanted to buy. Any successful busi- 
nessman has had to say, “No,” many 
times. If he didn’t want to buy a 
ticket he could say no to us.” 

Is this a labor-management hearing be- 
fore a Congressional Committee? No, this 
is a hearing before a Board Committee of 
a Community Center to determine whether 
youth club groups should be permitted to 
sell tickets for club dances to adults. The 
committee is the Youth Activities Com- 
mittee responsible for evaluating and in- 
terpreting the young people’s program to 
the Board of Directors. 

This hearing was -called by the chair- 
man of the Youth Activities Committee. 
The chairman, a board member, had in- 
vited three members of the Intermediate 
Council, three board members, and a rep- 
resentative of the staff to testify before 
his committee. The committee is com- 
posed of members of the center who have 
an interest in the youth program either 
because of their own children or because 
of a leadership capacity they have assumed 
at the agency. 

The hearing started with an explanation 
by the chairman that this committee was 
to recommend to the board a policy re- 
garding ticket sales to adults and whether 
such sales could take place in the center. 
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In turn, the representatives of the In- 
termediate Council, Board of Directors, 
and the staff were called to the witness 
stand and were questioned by the chair- 
man, Anyone present was permitted to 
ask questions. 

This hearing was the result of a series 
of conflicts between the intermediate 
members of the center and the board. 

Although professing to adhere to the 
principle that a group work center must 
attempt to prepare its young people to 
take a more active and intelligent part in 
our democracy, these young people were 
rarely permitted to take part in the de- 
cisions which affected them within com- 
munity centers. With due regard for 
community sentiment and public rela- 
tions the board formulated policies affect- 
ing young people with little or no regard 
for their feelings toward these policies. 

On two different occasions the board in 
question had suddenly prohibited the in- 
termediates from carrying out activities 
which the intermediates considered quite 
essential to the successful operation of 
their clubs. There were loud protests 
from many intermediates. Others were 
quite frustrated. However, since they 
had no organization these protests were 
unorganized and slowly died down as they 
came to accept the restrictions. 

Shortly after this an Intermediate Coun- 
cil, composed of clubs whose members 
were 13-17 years of age, was formed to: 


“1. promote activities at the Center, 
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“2. alleviate friction among the clubs 
meeting at the Center, 

“3. promote understanding between 
the youth groups at the Center and 
other youth groups in the city through 
cultural, social, athletic, and educa- 
tional activities.” 


There was no connection between the or- 
ganization of the council and the afore- 
mentioned restrictions imposed by the 
board. This council, representing as many 
as thirteen clubs, planned all but indi- 
vidual club programs for teen-agers for 
an entire season. These programs were 
cultural and educational as well as social 
in character. 

The young people were frankly trying 
to gain prestige. Shortly after the coun- 
cil organized, the Youth Activities Com- 
mittee invited the president of the council 
to serve on the Committee. This was the 
first time that a teen-ager had been invited 
or permitted to serve on a board com- 
mittee. The council representative not 
only reported on council activities but had 
the full membership privileges of discus- 
sion and voting. 

After the council had been in operation 
for a year the board raised the question of 
whether clubs should be permitted to seil 
tickets to adults. When the council heard 
of this they requested permission to send 
representatives to a board meeting to ex- 
plain their viewpoint. This request was 
granted. At this meeting the council 
representatives asked the board to: 


“permit the Intermediate Council to be 
represented on the Board of Directors 
of the Center to encourage a better 
understanding and closer cooperation 
between the Board and the teen age 
clubs which the Council represents.” 
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After a thorough discussion the Board 
decided: 


“that when, in the judgment of the 
staff of the Center policy matters con- 
cerning the Intermediate Council and 
its member clubs are to be acted upon 
by the Board of Directors of the Center, 
that appropriate notice be given to the 

Intermediate Council and an oppor- 

tunity be provided for representation at 

the Board meeting prior to any definite 
action.” 

Here we have seen the gradual emergence 
of the democratic process not only in 
words but in action. As individual mem- 
bers or as members of clubs, the teen-agers 
had never had an opportunity to help 
plan an over-all program for their age 
group, to evaluate this program, or to 
help determine the policy of the agency in 
regard to their program. However, as 
their council formed, gained prestige, and 
experience, adults came to feel that these 
young people were capable of assuming 
more responsibility. From the young peo- 
ple’s point of view there was a mounting 
pressure to realize democratic experiences, 
not only in dealing with others in their 
own age group, but also in their relations 
with adults. 

Note must be made of the fact that the 
professional staff in their work with the 
board and board committees had prepared 
them in their thinking so that they could 
permit the teen-agers to have such a demo- 
cratic experience. Without the active co- 
operation and understanding of the board 
it would have been impossible for the 
president of the council to be invited to 
serve on the Youth Activities Committee 
or for the council representatives to re- 
ceive a hearing before the board. 
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PARENT GROWTH THROUGH COOPERATIVE 
PLAY GROUPS 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Teachers concerned with making school-room conditions conducive to good mental health 
often find their efforts helped or hindered by what parents do or do not do. In the following 


article Katharine Whiteside Taylor tells of the work of the cooperative play groups organized as 


part of the program of Family Life Education in Seattle, Washington. Mrs. Taylor recently 
left her Seattle post to become Secretary in Marriage and Family Living for the Y.M.C.A. at the 


University of Illinois. 


HE greatest need in the world today 
is for persons who are socially ma- 
ture, who are capable of working out 
family, community and world problems 
on the basis of genuine cooperation and 
mutual respect. Yet many dedicated to 
such ideals are far from it in practice. A 
mother overheard her son of eight explain- 
ing to his friend the meaning of the word 
cooperation. “Cooperation,” said, 
“That means you gotta do it.” The 
mother called to him, “That isn’t what 
cooperation really means, is it?” “Yes! 
It is, mama! When you look at me and 
say ‘Jimmy, you’re not cooperating’ that 
means I gotta do it!” 


Helping Parents Grow 


Recognizing such tendencies in parents, 
some workers tend to feel the best thing 
to do is to get children into groups away 
from parents and work hard at their direct 
socialization. But providing even the 
most excellent group experience for chil- 
dren in the important early years, as is 
done by really good nursery schools, can- 
not fully accomplish the job. We are too 
likely to forget at times that the child’s 
first and most potent group experience is 
still furnished by the family. Therefore, 
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the wholesome growth of the child de- 
pends in large measure upon the continu- 
ing growth of the parents. : 

In the present milieu the mother is still 
the key person, yet she is too often out of 
adjustment because of a sense of isola- 
tion and lack of genuine satisfaction in 
her job as mother. There is great need to 
help such mothers to a deeper feeling of 
fulfillment, to bring the father into a 
sense of fuller cooperation in the family 
unit, as the foundation of the child’s 
wholesome growth, and at the same time 
to provide happy group experience out- 
side the family for preschool children. 
Are there ways to promote all these values 
at the same time? 

After a search of many years for an- 
swers to this question, this writer is con- 
vinced that cooperative play groups, or- 
ganized and directed by parents for their 
own children under the guidance of spe- 
cialists in child nurture are of unique and 
concentrated value. 

Since good nursery schools are still not 
available to most families, it is only by 
cooperating with other parents that satis- 
factory group education can be provided. 
In one sense this is fortunate, for the value 
of the cooperative play group to the family 
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and to the community, where the mothers 
themselves supervise children under 
trained guidance, is particularly great. 
Accepting full responsibility for any proj- 
ect is the greatest stimulus for growth. 
It puts mothers on their mettle and stimu- 
lates study and efforts at improvement in 
a way that is often amazing and delightful 
to see. 

“As the mother grows in understanding 
of the needs of small children and ways 
of fulfilling them wisely, she develops in- 
creased respect for the job she is doing as 
parent. She gains a feeling of greater 
efficiency through discharging routine 
home duties without frustrating interrup- 
tions from her children, increased enjoy- 
ment of her children during their hours 
at home, some freedom to follow her own 
individual interest. Often, too, she ac- 
quires a new sense of solidarity with the 
husband as tensions lessen, the security 
that comes from facing and solving im- 
portant problems with others having 
similar concerns, and the strength that 
springs from meeting family needs through 
cooperative techniques, and from making 
a significant contribution to the life of 
the community. 


The Seattle Experience 


Appreciation of these values grows 
through watching the development of 
cooperative play groups in the Seattle pro- 
gram of Family Life Education. That 
plan is as follows: A basic course called 
Guiding Children’s Play is provided by 
the Board of Education. A group of 
fifteen to twenty mothers of children be- 
tween two and five years old select one 
of their number who holds a certificate 
from this parents’ training course to serve 
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as supervisor of children on duty morn- 
ings, from 9 to 12 o’clock for five days a 
week, and who receives a modest salary of 
$40 to $60 a month. Each of the other 
mothers spends one morning each week 
assisting with the children, so that there 
is an average of three mothers present each 
day. Another certificated mother serves 
as “supervisor of mothers” and inducts 
the other mothers according to a carefully 
worked-out mother-education plan before 
they start their services. All the mothers, 
and often a large proportion of fathers, 
meet together once a month to discuss 
their work. Groups are continually super- 
vised by the Consultant in Family Life 
Education and her assistant, whose salaries 
are paid by the Board of Education. 
Other than this, the whole cost of opera- 
tion is met by the mothers themselves. 


Fathers, Too 


As fathers frequently are brought into 
the project, these values are reinforced by 
deepened understanding in both parents, 
and since any cooperative enterprise is a 
focal point for community interest, co- 
operative play groups are valuable for 
stimulating interest in the wholesome 
growth of children in their schools and 
communities. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
professional leadership is essential for giv- 
ing the vision of what can be accom- 
plished, and providing the needed under- 
standing and procedures through courses, 
supervision and continued in-service train- 
ing. It would be ideal to have one pro- 
“fessional worker for every ten coopera- 
tives, but probably not more lest the 
mothers be robbed of the growth that 


comes from taking full responsibility and 
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working things out on their own, yet with 
the security of knowing they can call on 
professional help when needed. It should 
be emphasized, however, that a basic es- 
sential in any professional working in a 
cooperative program is a genuine faith in 
the capacity of mothers to learn on the 
job, and to grow through the process of 
guiding their children wisely. 

That the plan is meeting vital needs in 
the lives of both children and parents is 
indicated by the fact that the number has 
increased from one, four and a half years 
ago, to thirty-four at the present time, 
with ten more ready to start as soon as 
adequate space can be found. They meet 
in unused school rooms when these are 
available, in churches, fieldhouses, and 
recreation rooms of private homes. In 
Issaquah, a small town near Seattle, one 
meets in the City Council Chamber! 
Each of Seattle’s nine school districts is 
being served by one or more at the present 
time, with some 1500 young mothers par- 
ticipating during that period. While 
many of these have, of course, been drawn 
into the program by the lure of the four 
free mornings for themselves each week, 
as well as by the group experience for 
their children, the great majority have 
become so intensely interested in the work 
itself and the new values it has brought 
into their lives that they put in much more 
than the time required because of the 
enjoyment and interest in it. 


Understanding the Neighborhood 


There have been many evidences of 
significant growth in deepened under- 
standing of their own neighborhood as 
well as of themselves and their husbands. 
One said of neighbors who were critical 
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of the perfectly natural behavior of chil- 
dren, “Oh, well! They just don’t under- 
stand because they haven’t had a course 
in child development.” And another, “I 
used to think everytime I saw a particu- 
larly pesky youngster, ‘What a brat!’ 
Now I think, ‘Poor little fellow! He 
must be very insecure at home.’ And I 
feel closer to every child I see.” 

As an example of the way such atti- 
tudes affect even race relations, when a 
Negro family moved into one of the better 
districts with a three-year-old son whom 
they brought over to enroll in the co- 
operative, there was no hesitancy about 
accepting him. The group had grown to 
the point where all could give him a 
genuine welcome except one mother who 
came from the Old South and who said 
she would withdraw her son if they let 
him in. They said they would be very 
sorry to lose her but felt they must cer- 
tainly keep the little Negro boy enrolled. 
She came back next day and shook hands 
with the Negro mother! 

The creativity of the young mothers 
in running these little cooperatives as 
autonomous business and educational en- 
terprises deepens one’s faith in the po- 
tentialities of democracy. The mothers 
adapt basic insights and procedures in 
meeting their own needs and situations. 
They tend to develop a genuine acceptance 
of one another’s problems and idiosyn- 
cracies, many of which are overcome as 
all grow together. Although, of course, 
there have been frequent disagreements, 
not one group has broken up because there 
was a conflict they could not work 
through. All agree, however, that it is 
essential to have in each group a nucleus 
of those who have taken the basic course 
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and who have achieved an understanding 
of the underlying dynamics of human in- 
teraction and the deeper meaning of co- 
operation. They say that those who have 
not had it tend to complain about things 
instead of seeing them as problems that all 
must work out together. But they gradu- 
ally get an understanding that it is their 
responsibility from those who already have 
it. 
Eager for More 


As they work in the program, many of 
them become eager for more and more 
educational experiences, and a large pro- 
portion of those attending the university 
summer course on nursery school pro- 
cedures are mothers from the cooperative 
play groups. 

The monthly meetings have become 
vivid educational experiences with a*large 
proportion of the fathers attending. Dis- 
cussions are based on incidents from the 
group experience bringing out basic prin- 
ciples, followed by planning to meet emer- 
gent needs. As the fathers become more 
interested, they often take an active share 
in making equipment and play apparatus 
and meeting a variety of needs ingeniously. 

The basic training course has been re- 
peated seven times with over two hundred 
enrolled each time. Always a number of 
fathers have attended too, though the 
majority were needed to take care of the 
children at home. Last fall the mothers 
requested that the course be repeated for 
fathers on another night. Fifty came 
regularly, not so much as a heavy duty, 
but with a real eagerness to prepare them- 


selves for participating more fully in cre- 
ative enterprises both at home and in the 
play groups. 

Another significant development, which 
grew from the suggestions of the mothers 
themselves out of a felt need, has been the 
Cooperative Play Group Council where 
the supervisors and three representatives 
from each group come together each 
month to share experiences, procedures, 
and insights. There are sub-group dis- 
cussions on a variety of topics with reports 
to the whole group. 

As one goes from group to group in this 
program which has come to honeycomb 
the whole of Seattle, one feels among 
both mothers and children a general hum 
of released energy and creativity with an 
undertone of serenity and enjoyment. 
One cannot help feeling after visiting 
them all, that in those little groups there 
is being born a new community with 
mutual appreciation, genuine cooperation 
and the wholesome growth of human 
beings at the apex of all values. 

Our democracy is founded on the faith 
that ordinary citizens with adequate en- 
lightenment and opportunity can solve 
their problems through cooperation and 
mutual aid. Experience in the growth 
and development of Seattle’s Cooperative 
Play Group program bears eloquent testi- 
mony that this faith is justified, and indi- 
cates further that there are unguessed re- 
sources in the capacities of young mothers 
to provide creatively for their children’s 
needs and to grow significantly in the 
process. 
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ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


BRAVADO AND ITS CONSEQUENCES* 


S the third period bell rang, Mr. 
Hobbs gave a little inward sigh of 

He confessed he was glad that 
He didn’t usually feel 
that way about his classes. He was a good 
teacher. He tried to make his subject 
In fact, History 3 had been 
one of the most popular courses in Hilton 
High School. Today the first two periods 
had gone well enough. But the third 
period class had been even more difficult 
than usual. By and large they were not a 
bad group—if it were not for Ralph Gor- 
don disturbing the whole class, day after 
day. He must do something about that 
boy. In addition to being very annoyed 
by Ralph’s behavor, Mr. Hobbs was genu- 
inely concerned about the lad. He had a 
free period now; instead of marking those 
papers, he would talk to the school’s psy- 
chologist about Ralph. 

In the psychologist’s office, Mr. Hobbs 
mopped his brow. 


relief. 
period was over. 


interesting. 


“I confess at my 


* Submitted by Jessie Carlson Alozery, School 
Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 
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wits end with that boy. He gets up and 
argues every little point, like a lawyer on 
a case. He talks on and on. Even the 
students get impatient and say, ‘Aw, sit 
down Gordon.’ He disagrees with every- 
thing I say. If I say something is black, 
he says it’s white. I don’t know what to 
do. I don’t like to suppress my students— 
I’ve always encouraged thein to give their 
ideas freely, but Gordon monopolizes the 
discussion. If I try to control him, he 
becomes so obstreperous that my class 
discipline is disrupted. Nothing seems to 
work. Sometimes I know he cuts my 
He doesn’t hand in his homework, 
then argues about the assignment and 
complains because I have to mark him 
down. 


class. 


There must be something wrong 
with the boy; perhaps you can find out 
what it is. Too bad, because he seems like 
a bright boy, too.” This was how Ralph 
referred to the Bureau of Child 
Guidance. 

From Mr. Hughes, the 6th Term Grade 
Adviser, the psychologist learned there 
had been similar complaints about Ralph 
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from other teachers. He had failed 
mathematics, chemistry, and history on 
the last report. Mr. Hughes wondered 
whether he belonged in the academic 
course. Little was known about the boy’s 
family. The father had come to the 
school only once. On that occasion he 
had berated the boy so loudly in the Prin- 
cipal’s office that Mr. Hughes was sorry 
he had asked him to come. He had im- 
pressed Mr. Hughes as a highly excitable, 
overbearing person. No one had suc- 
ceeded in contacting the mother. 

In the psychologist’s office the next 
morning Ralph welcomed the opportunity 
to talk. He began by saying he had dif- 
The whole 
school system was wrong, not only here, 
but everywhere. Schools handed out pre- 
digested material in courses. He objected 
to the curriculum. And the teachers 


ferent ideas on education. 


wouldn’t let you discuss things. If you 
argue, they mark you down. You should 
assert your individuality. The teachers 
won’t let you do this. The only way to 
get along is to trample on others, or they 
will trample on you. 

Ralph paused, looked expectantly at the 
psychologist, anticipating an argument. 
When none was forthcoming, he seemed 
slightly disappointed. He elaborated on 
his theme, with more specific complaints, 
then delivered a diatribe against the entire 
social and economic system. As he talked, 
he watched Miss Hutchins’ face for her 
reaction. She remained quietly attentive. 
His dark eyes flashed, his fingers doodled 
with a pencil. Gradually his resentment 
subsided; his blustering petered out. What 
remained was an insecure and very un- 
happy boy, who was discouraged about 
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his school work and confused and uncer- 
tain about big goals. 

There was no difficulty in winning 
Ralph’s cooperation for the psychological 
examination. He had done some reading 
in psychology and psychiatry, and was 
curious about the tests. He was unusually 
alert and quick to respond. He asked 
questions about the test procedures, 
wanted to know what each item tested. 
Mr. Hobbs was right. Ralph was a bright 
boy; in fact he possessed very superior 
intelligence (I.Q. 140). He read very 
rapidly and with excellent comprehension. 
He made only two small errors on the 
arithmetic achievement test. Certainly 
there was no intellectual reason for his 
failures. 

Ralph wanted to be a research chemist 
—yet he was failing in chemistry! He 
said his poor marks were due to the pres- 
sure of outside activities. He said he be- 
longed to so many organizations that there 
was no time for homework. He was 
leader of this group and organizer of that. 
As one teacher expressed it, “He scatters 
himself all over the map.” Ralph did not 
see the connection between marks and his 
vocational ambition. He rationalized or 
gave alibis. He knew the work, only the 
teachers marked him down because he 
argued. He didn’t hand in an essay for 
English—he didn’t like the subject. The 
teacher gave him zero. Nevertheless he 
was sure he could pass the final examina- 
tions. 

In this and two following interviews 
the psychologist cautiously explored 
Ralph’s background. 
there was always a stone wall. While 
Ralph talked freely about school and social 
activities, he refused to give any informa- 


In one direction 
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tion about his home or members of his 
family. No matter how indirectly and 
tactfully the subject was approached, he 
became skillfully evasive. From other 
sources it was learned that the home situ- 
ation was a very unhappy one. Ralph’s 
mother was a very dependent, immature 
woman. His father was irritable and 
domineering. He sought to rule his family 
with an iron hand, and often talked 
abusively to his wife and children. The 
neighbors complained about the constant 
bickering and quarreling. Ralph had one 
younger sister, Nancy, who was eight and 
in the 3A grade. There were no brothers. 
Ralph could not get along with his father. 
There was continual friction between 
them. On several occasions the mother 
had sought help from social agencies, but 
could never follow through on their sug- 
gestions. She returned always to her weak, 
submissive pattern. 

Ralph had a great deal of pride. He 
did not wish to discuss these difficulties. 
If a social worker entered the case, she 
would learn the humiliating and sordid 
details of his home life. He accepted psy- 
chiatric study only on one condition. His 
parents were not to be drawn into the 
study. Their consent was obtained but 
they were not interviewed. To call in the 
parents at this point would have betrayed 
the boy’s confidence, and closed the door 
on any further constructive contacts. 

The psychiatric interview yielded little 
additional material about the family. It 
did give important clues regarding the 
basis for the boy’s behavior. Ralph re- 
sents intensely his father’s domineering, 
authoritarian attitude. He sees in his 
mother’s weak, submissiveness what hap- 
pens to the passive member of any group; 
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what would happen to him too, if he were 
passive. He must fight, he must flout 
authority, or he will be dominated and lose 
his individuality. Authority of any kind 
reminds him of his father. Teachers, 
schools, represent authority. If he is pas- 
sive in school, he may fall into a weak, 
submissive pattern and remain there for 
the rest of his life. Aggressive behavior 
is his defense. It is a precarious defense, 
however. Behind the bravado lurks an 
intolerable fearfulness and feeling of in- 
adequacy, which Ralph cannot face. Re- 
move this wall and Ralph might have a 
serious breakdown. For this reason, in- 
tensive psychotherapy could not be initi- 
ated at this time. The psychiatrist feit, 
however, that the boy could be helped by 
understanding and support from those in 
his environment. The following plan was 
therefore formulated. 

The psychiatrist would see the boy on a 
supportive basis from time to time. The 
psychologist would see him regularly at 
the school. She would also explain the 
clinical findings to Ralph’s teachers and 
seek their cooperation in a supportive 
capacity. 

The plan had been no more than formu- 
lated, however, when Ralph’s school career 
reached a crisis. The term had come to an 
end. Ralph was not promoted. He had 
failed all but one of his major subjects. 
In despair, he sought out the psychiatrist. 
He threatened to leave school, to run 
away from home, to do some desperate 
thing. The words tumbled out in- 
coherently. It became evident that Ralph 
could not face failure at this point with- 
out danger of a serious break. 

The school’s assistance was immediately 
enlisted. Mr. Harris, the principal, was 
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a very understanding person, quick to 
grasp the import of the psychiatric find- 
ings. He knew, too, that Ralph had the 
ability to do his school work if he could 
be straightened out emotionally. In view 
of the Bureau’s plan to work with Ralph, 
he promoted the boy on trial for the first 
six weeks. 

Ralph was grateful, but wished that 
the trial period might be two weeks in- 
stead of six. He argued about this with 
his grade adviser. In his weekly visits to 
the psychologist, he continued to complain 
about his teachers. He expostulated his 
theories on education, on life, on govern- 
ment. For a while, his behavior seemed 
to be getting worse. His new teachers 
came in with the old complaints. They 
took disciplinary measures without results. 
It was explained that Ralph was an upset 
youngster, and that no amount of punish- 
ment would really help him to adjust. 
On the contrary, he would only regard 
himself as a martyr and become more 
difficult to manage. If his behavior could 
be overlooked for the time being, and if 
he could be given encouragement instead 
of censure, it might, in the end, help his 
total adjustment. It would not be easy to 
do this, because his behavior in the class- 
room was so disturbing. The teachers, 
however, signified their willingness to co- 
operate in this experiment; so effectively 
did they do so that Ralph came to the psy- 
chologist with a new complaint. He 
could not draw his teachers into an argu- 
ment. 

The psychologist, in her weekly session 
with Ralph, served as a kind of buffer. 
Instead of venting his aggressiveness on 
his teachers, he let off steam, so to speak, 
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in her office. It seemed to afford him 
considerable relief. Mr. Hughes reported 
that the boy had been attending regu- 
larly, that he seemed to be showing some 
He completed the six- 
week trial period successfully, and became 
a regular 7th term student. He had ups 
and downs, however, and a few minor 


improvement. 


crises, during the remainder of the term. 
After failing two midterms, he passed all 
his final examinations with the exception 
of French. Of his own accord, he at- 
tended summer school and made up this 
deficiency. Thus he was able to begin 
the eighth term without academic handi- 


_caps. The psychologist saw Ralph regu- 


larly, though less often, throughout this 
final term. He continued to be difficult 
in the classroom, but the teachers had 
fewer complaints about him. As one 
teacher expressed it, ‘““He seems to have 
become more stabilized.” Shortly before 
the end of the term he showed an alarming 
slump. This coincided with difficulties 
at home. His father insisted that he 
should take up engineering, whereas 
Ralph had his mind set on chemistry. 
This much the boy was able to discuss 
with the psychologist. In June, Ralph 
took the final examinations, passed them 
and graduated on scheduled time. 

Ralph is now working as a shipping 
clerk and taking evening courses in chem- 
istry and laboratory techniques at a city 
university. How effectively he will ad- 
just to adult life cannot be predicted at 
this point. Certainly Ralph was not 
“cured” of his conflicts and difficulties. 
Through the splendid cooperation of the 
school with the Bureau, however, he was 
stabilized sufficiently to complete his high 
school course. 
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DAVID H. RUSSELL 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


HE materials that come from the 

postman to a reviewer of books and 
magazines day after day are a varied lot. 
The miscellaneous character of the ma- 
terials is reflected in the reviews in this 
issue but, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, 
they have been grouped into two sections 
related to the work of teachers and others 
concerned with children in curricular and 
mental hygiene areas. The reviews pull 
together a group of items which can be 
reported briefly. Their varied character 
may remind some readers of the descrip- 
tion of the dictionary as “very interesting 
reading, but it changes its subject too 
often.” 


Children and the School Curriculum 


Teachers will be interested in a number 
of new books that help them in guiding 
pupils’ more academic experiences. Betts’ 
has written a book on reading whose size 
will repel many teachers but which con- 
tains sections that repay study. The 
book seems somewhat overbalanced with a 
long discussion of organization for in- 
struction and of readiness, with practi- 

1 Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading In- 


struction. New York: American Book Company, 
1946. 757 pp. $4.50. 
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cally no suggestion for methods and ma- 
terials in the intermediate or upper grades. 
On the other hand, the first-grade teacher 
will find that the six chapters on the 
nature of readiness and the six chapters on 
developing readiness are detailed in sug- 
gestions for diagnosis and teaching. 

Readers of Understanding the Child 
will be interested in Betts’ chapter on 
“Social and Emotional Readiness.” He 
believes that “In some instances, children 
have emotional and personality problems 
that interfere with reading. In other in- 
stances, frustration in reading situations 
has clearly produced the personality prob- 
lem. The latter holds true in the major- 
ity of cases” (p. 143). The chapter em- 
phasizes consideration of the children’s 
needs plus children’s adjustment to their 
environment. A final section on preven- 
tion of maladjustments offers some of the 
usual suggestions in this area. 

Teachers will find help in detailed 
school procedures in chapters on initial 
reading experiences, directed reading ac- 
tivities, vocabulary development, and 
levels of differentiation. The latter chap- 
ter deals with instructional levels of com- 
petence. 
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One of the chief criticisms that may be 
made of Betts’ book is its wordiness. 
Some chapters could be cut in half with- 
out eliminating important ideas. Photo- 
graphs are used freely, although some of 
them represent rather out-dated practice. 

Another new book which includes a 
discussion of reading instruction is Cole’s 
The Elementary School Subjects.* This 
is a revision of her earlier Psychology of 
the Elementary School Subjects and the 
book, if not the title, continues to give an 
emphasis to research findings of a psycho- 
logical nature. The book contains three 
parts on reading, writing (including spell- 
ing and composition), and arithmetic. 
Readers of this journal will approve chap- 
ters on readiness and on “interest and dy- 
namics” in each of these three areas. 
Each part also contains a chapter dealing 
with remedial procedures. 

In the section on reading Cole has a 
chapter on “The Difficulty of Reading 
Matter” which is a welcome addition to 
the usual topics in books on reading. It 
suggests that the author should go even 
further and include some information on 
the sociology of reading. The present 
arrangement might be improved also by 
less initial emphasis upon eye-movements 
and more upon experiential factors in 
learning to read. Occasional long lists of 
studies in footnotes and not referred to in 
the text detract from the readability of a 
text that is often more interesting, how- 
ever, than other volumes on similar topics. 

In recommending the book, the re- 
viewer cautions other readers about cer- 
tain rather sweeping statements which 
occur in it. A few random samples are: 

2 Luella Cole, The Elementary School Subjects. 


New York: Rinehart and Company, 1946. 455 
pp- $3.25. 


“When one examines good and poor 
readers in a school, one is likely to find 
that . . . the poor readers are either left- 
eyed and right-handed or of the reverse 
mixed dominance” (p. 12). “Any added 
ease that manuscript writing’may give at 
the beginning is more than offset by vari- 
ous difficulties that arise later” (p. 205). 
“Spelling . . . requires a concentrated 
study of every letter” (p. 223). These 
are at least debatable points. As Cole 
herself ‘might agree, critical reading is 
needed. 

Many high school teachers have long 
felt the need of applying some of the 
highly developed techniques for diagnosis 
and remediation of difficulties in the ele- 
mentary school to pupils at the secondary 
school level. This has now been accom- 
plished in a new book by Blair® which 
maintains a nice balance between specific 
devices and a careful study of the whole 
child or adolescent. 

Mental hygienists are likely to stress 
children’s social behavior in a study of 
their adjustments but the study of chil- 
dren’s social concepts is also of interest for 
its own sake and because of its bearing on 
behavior. A new research study by 
Ordan* analyzes rather completely some 
social concepts of approximately 3800 
pupils in grades five through nine in two 
New York schools in contrasting social- 
economic environments. Ordan found 
children’s knowledge was highest in crime 
and health areas, less in economics and 
government, and lowest in war-peace and 
social-ethical areas. Test scores in these 

3Glenn M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 409 pp. $3.25. 

4Harry Ordan, Social Concepts and the Child 


Mind. New York: Kings Crown Press, 1945. 
130 pp. 
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areas are closely related to mental ability 
as measured by the Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge. 
seems unrelated to the knowledge of con- 
cepts if the effects of mental ability are 
eliminated. General 


Social-economic status 


verbal ability is 
equally related to concept comprehension 
in all the social problem areas studied, but 
specific vocabulary skills may affect scores 
somewhat. Other studies of influences 
affecting children’s social concepts are 
needed to round out the research picture 
in this field. 

A valuable summary of studies of 
children’s historical concepts has been 
made by Alilunas.° During the past 
twenty years there has been considerable 
study of children’s knowledge of social 
concepts by means of reactions to pic- 
tured situations, pencil and paper tests, 
and interviews with children. The studies 
in general reveal that: (1) Children’s con- 
cepts are often incomplete or erroneous at 
the elementary school level, even about 
ideas that adults usually regard as com- 
(2) There is a gradual de- 
velopment in knowledge of concepts from 
grade to grade, although there is some 
evidence that differences between grades 
are less significant than those within one 
grade. (3) Children have more difficulty 
with abstract terms such as in the finan- 
cial and political aspects of history than 
with the concrete things in the present, 
close to ordinary life. (4) Mental ma- 
turity is more closely related to knowledge 


monplace. 


of concepts than is social-economic status. 
(5) In general, children are weak in in- 
ferential thinking—they do not derive the 


*Leo J. Alilunas, “Review of Research on the 
Historical Concepts of American Children,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 31: 331- 
44, September, 1945. 
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same meanings from the same materials. 
(6) There is much casual learning of con- 
cepts—the total of the child’s experiences 
must be considered in relation to his con- 
cept formation. 

A study of this and similar articles will 
probably reduce what many teachers ex- 
pect of children and will prove an anti- 
dote to excessive verbalism in teaching. 

Reading also offers opportunity for 
development and enrichment of concepts. 
Particularly as they grow older, children 
elaborate their social ideas through litera- 
ture as well as enjoying it for its own sake. 
Accordingly a new bulletin published 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and entitled Children and Literature® 
is welcome. In an introduction, Betzner 
points out that good reading ability is not 
an essential for the enjoyment of litera- 
ture, that literature exists in many forms 
in radio, films, phonograph records, tele- 
vision, comics and the theater. Alstetter, 
in an interesting first section, gives a 
number of characteristics of children such 
as, “children are both alike and different,” 
“children are curious about people and 
things,” and “children are always con- 
temporary in their world,” and then gives 
the implication of these for literature ex- 
periences. Two other sections contain a 
number of short articles on literature as a 
unifying force at school, and literature as 
a unifying force in the community. Such 
topics as inter-group relations, mutual en- 
joyment in home and school, and the use 
of community agencies will suggest re- 
lationships to mental hygiene programs. 
The bulletin is recommended for all ele- 


6 Association for Childhood Education, Chil- 
dren and Literature. The Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 35 pp. 
so¢. 
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mentary school teachers and many parents 
of young children. 


Mental Hygiene 


The spring, 1946, issue of Child Study’ 
is entitled “New Vistas in Mental Hy- 
giene.” Both teachers and parents will 
want to read MacCormick’s article ““Men- 
tal Hygiene—A Community Concern,” 
which grows out of the author’s experi- 
ences in helping rehabilitate 28,000 gen- 
eral court-martial prisioners in the Army 
who would otherwise have been dishonor- 
ably discharged. MacCormick believes 
that, in the troubled times that lie ahead 
of us all, security will be best found in the 
home, within the family, but that the 
family can give it only as we understand 
ourselves and other people better. Ac- 
cordingly, he pleads for mental hygiene 
on a community, even international basis. 

In the same issue Menninger also re- 
views Army experiences in “Vistas of 
Mental Hygiene from War Psychiatry.” 
He discusses results of Army experiences 
which have implications for mental health 
programs of the immediate future. The 
necessity for such programs lies in the 
fact that fourteen per cent of all men be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five who ap- 
peared for the draft were disqualified be- 
cause of personality disorders. This group 
represented thirty-nine per cent of all 
rejections. Of those who were accepted 
and later received medical discharges, 
forty per cent had neuropsychiatric dif- 
ficulty. 
showed personality difficulties he immedi- 


In the Army, when a man 
ately affected the morale of his unit and, 
accordingly, was sent to a clinic much 


7 Child Study, Spring 1946, New York, Child 
Study Association of America. 45¢. 


earlier than he would be in civilian life. 
Menninger estimates that ninety-three per 
cent of the psychiatrist’s work in the 
Army was concerned with the mild and 
minor personality disturbances. 

As a result of his experience, Menninger 
arrives at such conclusions as the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The importance of leadership—‘a 
leader . . . functioned best when he sup- 
plied the emotional needs of his men. . . . 
By his personal concern for his men’s 
welfare he won their support, confidence 
and affection. . .. The importance of 
leadership was not a new concept but to 
many its relation to mental health was. 
. . . Do parents, teachers, ministers, pub- 
lic officials understand their obligation as 
leaders to provide opportunities for satis- 
faction, gratification, identification of 
their group?” 

(2) The importance of motivation in 
the accomplishment of an assignment— 
“A major assignment of the Army was to 
provide the information and the education 
necessary to motivate the soldier to do his 
job well.” 

(3) The close working relations be- 
tween psychiatry and the general field of 
medicine—the value of psychiatric repre- 
sentation on a team in studying an in- 
dividual. 

The whole spring issue of Child Study 
will repay readers interested in mental 
hygiene. 

Many readers of this journal will al- 
ready have seen the article on mental hos- 
pitals in a recent issue of Life magazine.* 
The article presents some of the shocking 

3“Bedlam 1946: Most U. S. Mental Hospitals 


Are a Shame and a Disgrace,” Life, 20: 102-118, 
May 6, 1946. 
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details of the provisions for patients in 
certain mental hospitals, treatment as bad 
or worse than that described by Clifford 
Beers in 1908 in A Mind That Found It- 
self, the book usually credited with begin- 
The 


modern mental hygiene movement is 


ning the mental hygiene movement. 


chiefly concerned with positive mental 
health for all rather than the care of the 
mentally ill, but this article suggests the 
continuing importance of the movement’s 
first aim. The article gives no descrip- 
tion of modern care and treatment, but 
its presentation of the worst features of 
mental institutions may ‘help speed re- 
forms badly needed in certain States and 
hospitals. 

Research workers in mental hygiene 
and teachers and parents concerned with 
the mental health of children will appreci- 
ate a recent summary of research appear- 
ing since 1936 in the mental hygiene of 
school children given in three articles by 
Snyder.® The first article reports on sur- 
veys of maladjustments of children or the 
need for mental hygiene from the kinder- 
For 
example, in a study of the first six grades 
of three schools Rogers found that 12 per 


garten through the college levels. 


cent of some 1500 children were seriously 
maladjusted and an additional 30 per cent 
were poorly adjusted. The second article 
deals briefly with the effects of the 

® William U. Snyder, “Recent Investigations of 
Mental Hygiene in the Schools,” Ohio State Uni- 
versity Educational Research Bulletin, 24: 178—- 


185, 222-224, 231-248, October, November, De- 
cember, 1945. 


teacher’s personality on the mental health 
of students and appraisal of teachers’ abil- 
ities to understand their pupils’ behavior. 
The third article reviews studies of the ori- 
gin of teachers’ maladjustments, methods 
of selecting or rating teachers with refer- 
ence to personal mental hygiene, the value 
of special training in mental hygiene for 
teachers, and the relation of mental health 
to various teaching methods and activ- 
ities. Some sort of summary in these 
areas would add to the value of Snyder’s 
The bibliography of 163 items 
is a useful one. 


articles. 


Since self-analysis and self-help seem to 
be an important aid to mental health, 
especially for mature people, these reviews 
should mention Morgan’s How to Keep a 
Sound Mind, a revision of his earlier 
Keeping a Sound Mind. Chapter titles 
such as “How to Appraise Yourself,” 
“How to Develop Social Poise,” ““How to 
Master Your Fears” and “How to Think 
Clearly” indicate the nature of the book. 
Whether one can achieve mental health 
through reading a book or following the 
hundreds of specific precepts in this book 
seems doubtful. Merely trying to follow 
all the suggestions might create some feel- 
But Morgan has once 
again written a book which is often in- 
teresting and always readable. Using 
some of its ideas should at least make for 


ings of inferiority! 


more efficient living for most of us. 


10 John J. B. Morgan, How to Keep a Sound 
Mind. New York: Macmillan Company, 1946. 
404 pp. $2.75. 
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NOTES 


A European conference of the interna- 
tional New Education Fellowship will be 
held in Paris this summer, under the gen- 
eral direction of Professor Paul Langevin, 
who is Chairman of the French Govern- 
ment’s Commission on Educational Re- 
construction. The dates are July 29th to 
August 12th. The Sorbonne and Cité 
Universitaire have been provided for the 
sessions of the conference. The theme of 
the discussions will be: “The Reform of 
Teaching in Different Countries: Its Re- 
lation to the New Education.” A num- 
ber of commissions will be set up for 
special study of certain topics, including: 
Nursery schools and primary schools; 
parent-teacher relationships; child psy- 
chology; education of adolescents; the ef- 
fects of war on children; international 
contacts and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee of American 
Youth for World Youth, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Professor Emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has ratified the de- 
cision of the Student Committees and 
Advisory Boards to change the name of 
the organization from “American Youth 
for European Youth” to “American Youth 
for World Youth.” The new name is in- 
tended to indicate the greater scope of the 
work of the organization, which is now 
developing programs in India, China, and 
the Philippines. Headquarters are at 35 
East 35th Street, New York City. 


te 


“Even the teaching of history, local 
and national, is frequently taught back- 


wards these days, as our classes attempt to 
find out how we got this way,” says 
Superintendent James Spinning, of Roch- 
ester, New York, in Books in Their 
Courses. Commenting on Franklin P. 
Adams’ suggestion that geography teach- 
ing begin with the local neighborhood 
and not with half-global chunks, Mr. 
Spinning says: “I have to speak to the 
PTA of P.S. 32 next Wednesday on what 
the local schools are doing about the 
atomic bomb. They'll be indignant when 
I say flatly, ‘Nothing.’ Of course, I could 
point to all our good will and intercultural 
efforts and our study of the UNO. In- 
stead, I shall insist that it’s too late for 
what we do in the sixth grade to save the 
world in 1946 or 1947. I shall indicate 
that the control of the atomic bomb is 
now on the policy-making level and the 
sixth-graders are stymied. I shall even 
wonder audibly whether parents shouldn’t 
be worrying about the way geography 
used to be taught, say to Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge in 1860. Or perhaps I shall ask 
them to inquire into the elementary 
schooling of Theodore Bilbo. 

“Not to seem too negative, I shall 
probably state that the job in the sixth 
grade is not to blueprint or enforce blue- 
prints but to cultivate attitudes that in 
1970, if the world gets that far, will help 
to avert the next last war. And I shan’t 
mean the next to the last! I may suggest 
that a greater place in the affections, not 
merely the indulgence, of his parents may 
increase the child’s sense of belonging and 
security, and thus do something at the 
sixth-grade level to ensure wholesome at- 
titudes at Bilbo’s age. I may even revert 
to intercultural education, and darkly 
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wonder how far the schools can get when 
a little girl says, and I quote, ‘When the 
teacher talks about Negroes I like them, 
but when I go home and hear my father 
and mother talk about them, I feel the 


way they do again. 


Says the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis in concluding its state- 
ment of warnings on “Polio Will Strike 
This Summer”: “Above all, don’t yield to 
panic and don’t worry about the expense. 
Experienced medical personnel and the 
best equipment known are ready, and, al- 
though infantile paralysis is one of the 
most expensive diseases known to medi- 
cine and few families can afford prolonged 
treatment, the National Foundation and 
its chapters, supported by your March of 
Dimes, are pledged that no victim need 
lack treatment for want of funds—re- 
gardless of age, race, creed or color.” 


The Detroit Group Project (an all- 
year-round agency for diagnostic group 
work and group therapy) and Wayne 
University are offering training and field 
work in clinical group work with children 
at Camp Chief Noonday, Middleville, 
Michigan, June 15th to August 2. The 
plan calls for 80 children at camp at a 
The children will be 
sent by case work and welfare agencies in 
the Detroit area; their adjustment prob- 
lems will range from “ordinary difficulties 
of pre-adolescent growth or parental ne- 


time—ages 8 to 13. 


glect to outspoken neurotic trends and de- 
The courses will be 


linquent traits.” 


_ interested in the health of children. 


based upon the actual experiences of the 
counsellors at camp. Requirements for 
admission of workers to the classes include 
“a non-punitive approach to child be- 
havior and a real sense of humor.” Di- 
rectors of the project are Fritz Redl and 
Robert Rosema. 


In order to help teachers visualize the 
signs of good health and some of the more 
frequent deviations from it, a new sound 
colored film strip entitled, ‘““Teacher Ob- 
servations of School Children,” has been 
prepared by the School Health Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
It depicts healthy children and those who 
should be referred to the physician or 
nurse because of some condition which 
may readily be observed by the teacher in 
the classroom. Pictures of children with 
signs of upper respiratory infection, early 
measles, malnutrition, impetigo, fatigue, 
and ringworm are included. 

Prints of this film strip can be ordered 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company School Health Bureau for show- 
ing to teachers, parents, and other groups 
The 
film strip can be shown on a 35 mm. film 
strip projector or a stereopticon machine 
equipped with a film strip attachment. 
The record requires a turntable running 
at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute. The 
script will also be available for schools 
not having the sound equipment so that 
it can be read by the doctor or nurse in 
charge of the program. Supplementary 
material is in preparation for distribution 
to teachers, nurses, and doctors. 
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